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WE publish under ‘ Readers’ Queries ’ from 
Hansard of Nov. 5, the questions put 
by Sir A. M. Samuel about the Royal Maces 
and the answers made by Mr. Ormsby-Gore. | 

Of the three Parliamentary maces, two are 
used in the House of Lords, and are some- 
times called the Lord Chancellor’s maces, 
one of them accompanying the Lord Chancel- 
lor on official visits. Thus the present Lord 
Chancellor, it seems, took one with him when 
he went to America. The House of Lords 
maces are seldom, if ever, removed into stor- 
age when not in use either by the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the House of Lords, or abroad, be- 
cause, when the House of Lords is not sitting 
as a Legislative Assembly, it often sits as a 
Court of Justice, at which one of the maces 
is used. This may account for a mace hav- 
ing been in the House of Lords at the time 
when the Houses of Parliament were burnt 
down in 1834, and it seems probable that if 
a mace was saved from the fire it was a 
House of Lords mace and not a House of 
Commons mace, for the House of Commons 
mace goes to St. James’s Palace for safe 
custody when the House of Commons is not 
sitting. 

An interesting point about the maces used 
in the Houses of Parliament is that, in the 
form in which we now see them, they are 
upside down in design. That part of the 
eleven Sovereign’s maces which is now sur- 
mounted in each by a crown, was in earlier 
maces the handle and not the top of the mace. 


Tue Revue des Deux Mondes for Nov. 9 

has two articles about England: ‘ Mai- 
sons enchantées d’Angleterre,’ by M. Gérard 
Boutelleau, a series of sketches of English 
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society with scenes and persons amusingly 


drawn; and then a Silhouette contemporaine 


by Verax: Lord Cecil. This is pleasantly 
sympathetic, naturally concerned most with 
Lord Cecil’s work on the League of Nations. 


| It begins with a little scene at Westminster 


in the spring of 1915, where certain deputies 
of the French Socialist party, who had been 
sent over to confer with our Labour Party, 
were wandering about looking for someone of 
their persuasion to direct them where to go. 
All the men they saw were ‘ gentlemen,’’ 
very correctly attired, whose elegance seemed 
emphatically to mark them out as entertain- 
ing the political opinions of bourgeois (in 
the Continental acceptation of the word). 
Their hearts were beginning to fail them 
when at last they perceived a tall man of 
slightly stooping figure, with his clothes hang- 
ing loose upon him, whose appearance showed 
a complete contempt for fashion, not to say a 
certain carelessness about dress in general. 
‘‘ There’s one!’’ they exclaimed; and hast- 
ened to hold out their hands to him, who 
smilingly told them his name: Robert Cecil. 
And so it was by no other than the third 
son of the third Marquis of Salisbury that 
the French Socialist deputies were received 
at the House of Commons and introduced to 


their Labour colleagues. 
AN amusing paper on the History of Dr. 
Johnson’s Definition of ‘‘ Oats’? was 
contributed last summer by Mr. Allen Walker 
Read, of the University of Chicago, to Agri- 
cultural History (Washington, D.C., U.S.A.) 
and the writer has been kind enough to send 
us a copy in pamphlet form. Pretty well 
everything that has been said about the use 
of oats as human food, from Pliny onwards 
has been gathered together here. Stories con- 
necting Johnson with oats; his own observa- 
tions on the cultivation and use of the grain; 
evidence of the influence of the definition in 
his Dictionary on later writers and later 
dictionaries with some other slighter matters 
make up a pleasant medley. There is some- 
thing a little funny about the frequent refer- 
ence to ‘‘ oats-consciousness ’’; and about the 
remark that young Sam’s breakfast of oat- 
meal porridge may have given him a “‘ mind- 
set for life’’ Mr. Read begins with 
saying that the association of Scotland with 
oats is the most notable of the associations 
of a country with a certain food. Most others 
that can readily be thought of do not indeed 
go back so far in time, though rice and tea 
in China might make the Scottish oats ap- 
pear modern by comparison. 
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WE have just received the Australian Gene- 
alogist for October. It contains an 
account of the first exhibition organized by 
the Society. This was a success. The people 
of Sydney have been brought to see that Gence- 
alogy and Heraldry have something in them. 
So a considerable increase in numbers and a 
substantial balance at the bank to the Soci- 


ety’s credit is the pleasant outcome to be | 
This had been earned, as the de- | 


recorded. 
tailed account given plainly shows, by a 
great deal of thorough-going work on the part 
of enthusiasts. Among the exhibits were the 
coats-of-arms of all the Governors of N.S.W., 
from Captain Phillip up to Sir Philip Orme ; 
a facsimile from the original document of the 
very long family pedigree of Cadwallader 
Jones; many pedigree charts of Australian 
families, showing their British descent ; 
coats-of-arms of Australian families, collec- 
tions of genealogical matter and photograpis 
of armorial interest drawn principally from 
England, but including the arms of the 
Knights of the Round Table from a French 
work of the sixteenth century. Under the 
heading ‘ Mottoes for Genealogists’ are 
quoted five suggestions from ‘ The Utah 
Magazine.” We would object to most of 
these that they are too long: brevity is the 
very essence of merit in a motto. The pedi- 
grees from the 1828 census are continued ; and 
then we come under the heading ‘ Lists of 
Transports’ to th article which should at- 
tract the most general attention. It appears 
that from August, 1826, up to the present 
time, the series of the Harbour Master’s re- 
ports for Sydney have been located; the 


earlier reports from the start of the Colony | 


have also almost completely been preserved. 
These always include ports of call; names of 


commander of vessel, medical officer, army | 


officers; number of troops; and note of any 
remarkable events on the voyage. Names of 
first-class and second-class passengers are 
generally given, but in many instances third- 
class or steerage passengers are entered only 
by their number. The work of indexing all this 
mass of material has now been begun, and it 
is hoped that the index will be ready for the 
exhibition of next winter. A few entries are 
given as specimens, and our readers may like 
to have one: 

Portianp.—Captain Christ. Moods, from 
Leith, 27th April; Derwent, 29th August, 1826. 
Lading, sundries. Passengers: Captain Smith 
and 30 men of the 39th Regiment, Mr. C. Broad- 
foot, Mr. R. Mood, Mr. Burke, Mrs. Budge, 
Mr..Z. Johnstone, Mr C. Wright. Mrs. For- 
eyth, lady of Captain Forsyth, 39th Regiment, 
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died at sea, and is now a corpse on board the 
ship Portland. Eleven male prisoners deserted 
at Norfolk Island. 
Some of our readers may care to know that 
the number contains a list of all the persons 
| (other than the crew) who perished in the 
wreck of the Dunbar at Sydney on Aug. 20, 
1857. 


[THE Connoisseur for November should make 
stronger appeal than usual to our readers 
for it contains a generously illustrated article 
from the pen of Mr. Walter Bell on the pass. 
| ing of Clifford’s Inn. The inn included the 
best group of pre-Fire houses in the City of 
' London, for the flames only destroyed one 
house there. Having hoped in vain that at 
least the three houses facing the garden-plot 
might be spared, it is natural that Mr. Bell 
should write emphatically of ‘‘ the tragedy of 
London that there is no one in authority to 
care, as one after another the city’s histori- 
cal links are uprooted.’’ We may hope that 
the work of artists and photographers is suf- 
ficiently abundant and well-preserved to keep 
secure for future generations the outward 
aspect of a place which is so full of pleasant 
literary, legal, social, political and artistic 
associations. At any rate, Mr. Bell’s article 
and the pictures here will have done their 
part. 

The first article in the number is Mr. H. 

Granville Fell’s ‘ Corots in America.’ ‘The 
very name of the painter calls up so infal- 
libly and distinctly delicate misty Taadecagal 
full of silver light, that it is difficult to rea- 
lise that Corot also worked hard as a figure- 
painter; the exhibition of his pictures 
now being held in New York includes some 
examples of this sort. Five of them are 
illustrated here, three of them of the early 
eighteen-fifties—the ‘Italienne assise par 
Terre,’ the ‘ Femme & la grande Toque,’ and 
the Friar Praying are particularly inter- 
esting. Mr. F. Williamson contributes an 
article for the bicentenary of the birth of 
‘““ Wright of Derbyshire,” and Mr. J. L. 
Nevinson writes on the collection of seven 
teenth-century men’s costumes which came to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum from the 
Ishams of Lamport. Two other papers must 
be mentioned: Mrs. Helen Comstock’s ‘ De- 
signs for Stage Scenery’ and Mr. Andrew 
| Carfax’s account of the recent. Antique 
| Dealers’ Fair, with its hints concerning the 
| directions being taken at the moment by the 
| taste of lovers of the antique. 
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November 17, 1934. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON SCOTT’S ‘ COUNT 
ROBERT OF PARIS.’ 


S' ‘OTT was ill in mind and body when he 
was composing ‘ Count Robert of Paris.’ 
His writing had become so bad that he dic- 
tated much of it to William Laidlaw. James 
Ballantyne was severe on the work as it pro- 
ceeded and dwelt on the hopelessness of a 
Byzantine fable. He and Cadell persuaded 
Scott in the winter of 1830 to commit to the 
flames a fourth political epistle of Malachi. 
Scott’s wandering mind is shown by a refer- 
ence in his ‘ Journal ’ to his knighthood in- 
stead of baronetcy. 


In view of these conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that the early texts of ‘Count | 
Robert ’ are faulty. 1 do not know who read 


the proofs for publication, but an ‘ 
ment’ by J. G. L. (Lockhart), signed ‘* Lon- 
don, 1833,’’ explains that he has added 
notes. While doing so, he might surely have 
paid more attention to the text. His Life of 
Scott, however, shows that he was not a good 
proof-reader, and if James Ballantyne was 
responsible for that business, he ought to have 
been ashamed of himself. Slips were passed 
which ordinary attention to the story should 
have rectified. 

The book has a_ reasonable plot well 
worked out, and, though not free from tedious 


passages, includes some exciting scenes. As | 


a whole, it betrays no decay of mental power. 


It shows Scott’s usual wide range of learn- | 
ing and has even been ranked high in the list | 


of the Waverleys. The lavish prose of the 


historian Anna Comnena, whether read in | 
Greek or English, is sadly affected in style | 


and cloying in its elaborate language. But 


such Byzantine taste may have its followers | 


to-day. 

I prefer to read the novel in an early two- 
volume edition of 1838, which was ‘‘ printed 
by Ballantyne and Company, Paul’s Walk, 
Canongate.’’ Their type seems to me excel- 
lent—superior, indeed, to those commonly | 
used nowadays. But I give the chapters as 
they run on in the more usual up-to-date 
form of a single volume. 

Lockhart’s ‘ Advertisement’ prints the 
Greek used with a large indifference to breath- 
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ings and accents, which have been added in 
later editions. For a First at Oxford, such 
seems strange. In the passage quoted from 
read, ‘‘ The discipline 
reversed ’’) 
and “‘ in his familiar confidence ’’ for “‘ in his 
No hint is given that Gibbon’s 
narrative has been reduced. Scott, as Lock- 
hart notes, did not provide an Introduction 
concerning the sources of his story, but there 
was an agreeable Preface such as he only 
could write. The ‘Introductory Address’ 
from Jedediah Cleishbotham, M.A., dated 
1831, retains all his pleasant humour. It 
includes a reference to ‘‘ the giddiness at- 
tendant on a journey on this Manchester rail- 
road.’’ A few lines below the ‘‘ thick-witted 
Ofelli ’’ recall Horace’s shrewd rustic teacher 
Ofellus, Satires ii., 2, 3. ‘‘ Aliquando dor- 
mitat Homerus’’ is the usual form of 
another quotation from Horace, ‘Ars Poetica,’ 
359. ‘‘Studious persons, devoted musis 
severioribus ’’ comes from Martial IX, ii 

Nobis non licet esse tam disertis, 

Qui Musas colimus severiores. 

In “ without maturer perpending of sundry 
collateral punctiuncula,”’ the last word means 
‘“small points to be considered.’’ I do not 
know if this is legal Latin. Punctiuncula is 
a nominative singular in Seneca, meaning 
‘*a small pricking.’”’ ‘‘ Davus sum, non 
(Edipus ’’—‘‘ I am a plain man, no solver of 
riddles ’’—is a tag from Terence, ‘ Andria,’ 
J., ii. 23. This introduction ends with a hint 

| that the writer’s state of health has prevented 
| adequate correction of the book. I give my 
| notes under the chapters. 

Chap. i.—The Emperor, described as a hypo- 
crite by his wife, has a footnote, ‘‘ See Gib- 
bon, chap. lvi.’’ The right chapter, xlviii., 
is quoted a few pages before. 

Chap. ii.—For ‘‘ Ordericus 
Vitalis. 

Chap. 


Lelies, 


” 


Vittalis ’’ read 
iv.—‘ The awful sound of the 
as the Arabs name their shout of on- 
| set.’ The strange word is explained in the 
| text. I cannot find it in the‘ O.E.D.’ Here- 
ward, called Edward by a mistake of the 
Emperor, is told by Agelastes to adopt the 
name henceforth. He replies, ‘“* Hereward 
| was the name of my father.”” Read rather, 
of my father’s giving, since it appears in 
chap. viii. that his father was Waltheoff. 
| The ‘‘ tecbir’’ is an Arab cry in battle, re- 
presenting ‘‘Allah akbar’’—‘‘God is great.’ 








I do not know why the ‘ O. K. D.’ explains i 
‘ God is greater." 


the quotation from Ockley, ‘ 
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The famous Mogul Emperor of India was 
called Akbar, the ‘‘ Great.’’ 

Chap. viii.—‘‘ Varnagian ”’ for Varangian. 

Chap. ix.—‘‘ Gossipred.’’ Spiritual _rela- 
tionship of a person and his sponsors. Here 
used in its exact sense. Elsewhere in the 
Waverleys it stands for little more than 
** gossip.” 

“* Decrepid.’’ Not a misprint. 
of the word is found in English. Scott per- 
haps got it from Dryden, whom he edited. 

‘* Bold Vavasour.”’—The word means a feu- 
dal tenant immediately below a Baron, 
Vassus vassorum in medieval Latin. 
‘ vassal ’’ was then a warrior in no degraded 
sense. The diminutive of it, ‘valet,’ 
‘* varlet,’’ ‘* noble page,’’ has lost caste since. 
So Hereward at the period .is not justified in 
using it in a depreciatory sense when in 
chap. xxii. he addresses Stephanos as ‘“ Var- 
let!” 

Chap. xii.—‘‘ Trimalchio’s banquet of 
former days’’ is due to Petronius, whose 
phrase, ‘‘ the curious felicity of Horace,’’ is 
used in the next chapter. 

Chap. xiv.—For ‘‘ the nearst lion’’ read 
nearest, 

Chap. xvi.—‘‘... turned him over on his 
back and have the French Count an oppor- 
tunity of springing up.’’ The word gave for 
“have ’’ is an obvious correction. 

Chap. xviii.—Militat omnis amans, habet 
et sua castra Cupido.’’ Ovid, ‘ Amores,’ i., 
9, reads ‘‘et habet.’” The slight misquota- 
tion is typical of Scott’s classical references. 
He shows an unusual acquaintance with the 
work of Ovid. 

‘‘The well-natured knight.’’—I have seen 
‘ well-matured ’’ conjectured here, but the 
word is sound English for ‘‘ good-natured,”’ 
and used by Dryden in his paraphrase of the 
Fortune Ode of Horace, iii., 29. 

In ‘ Waverley,’ chap. xxv., Sir Everard 
Waverley is credited with a ‘ well-natured 
bosom.”’ 

Chap. xx.—In the account of eating a pasty 
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characteristic revivals of Shakes. 
peare’s language. 

Chap. xxiv.—Agelastes is rebuked by the 
Emperor with a passage from Juvenal, and 


| answers with a threatening quotation: ‘‘ The 
Speech that suggested itself was said to be 
| that which the Phantom of Cleonice dinned 


This form 


| a reference to 


into the ears of the tyrant who murdered her; 

Tu cole justitiam; teque atque alios manet 
ultor. 

A footnote gives an English rendering and 

‘* Ovid Met.’’ I cannot find the 


| line in the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and an inquiry 


The | 40 
| think, in ‘ N. and Q.’ 


about it was made in vain some time since, | 
The line, whether by 
Scott or another, scans correctly as a hexa- 
meter. The story is that the Spartan Pau- 
sanias, who distinguished himself at the 
battle of Plateea, was roused in the dark by 
Cleonice, a maiden of Byzantium, and snatch- 
ing up a dagger in his alarm, killed her. 
Her ghost appeared to him and warned him 
of the results of hybris. The incident appears 
in the ‘ Description of Greece,’ by a much 
later Pausanias, the antiquary, also in 
Plutarch’s Life of Cimon, which Scott is 
more likely to have read. But neither refer- 
ence includes a warning in the words Scott 
gives. The Latin line remains a_ puzzle. 
Scott was not a master of longs and shorts in 
Latin verse, and it seems doubtful if he could 
have made the hexameter himself. He ap- 
plied to Lockhart for the Latin couplet on 
Maida. 

Chap. xxvi.—As the past of ‘‘ plead,” 
‘pled ’’ is unusual and was more familiar 
perhaps in the legal usage of Scott’s time. 
The name of the physician, Douban, is taken 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

Chap. xxix.—In the quotation from Ovid's 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ i., 160, the complete line 
given reads: 

Contemptrix Superam 

avidissima ceedis. 

This is correct except that by the insertion 


sané, seeveeque 


| of sane, not in Ovid’s text, the hexameter has 


the odd word ‘‘ cacaabulum ’’ appears, later | 


put into italics and altered to caccabulum. 
The word means a cooking-pot or ‘‘ charger,”’ 
as Scott describes it, the dish which holds the 
pasty. The Latin caccabulus is not recorded 
earlier than Tertullian. This English use is 
ignored in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 

Chap. xxii.—Stephanos, the professional 
athlete, is called a ‘‘ prizer,’’ i.e., ‘‘ prize- 
fighter.”” The word in the form “ priser ’’ is 
in ‘ As You Like It,’ IT., iii., 8, and one of 


seven feet instead of six. Surely Lockhart 
might have noticed this. In the account of 


the ships crossing the Hellespont the text 
reads : 


Thus armed and thus manned, Prince 
Tancred bestowed upon his bard the full 
velocity which wind, and tide, and oar, could 
enable her to obtain. 

How could a reader pass euch nonsense! 
For ‘‘ bard’’ read ‘ bark,’’ a vessel. 

Chap. xxxi.—The Emperor says: 

Pray Heaven that I, who, having been 
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kes. trained on till I have sacrificed justice and tion. The alteration proposed is small, but 
true ae to — —— sc | it narrows down the interpretation of Ham- 
aternal tenderness of heart, may not have | jo’ : tw sanatld 

the pause at last for grieving in good earnest for seni eg agg aa de scribing the 
— all the events of this miscellaneous drama. | ny sric, Hamlet says: 

- It is plain that this sentence will not read sere tant tee a ae a ee yg 
nel as it stands, and it is odd that it should have | only got the tune of the time and outward 
es remained, and still, so far as I know, re- | habit of encounter; a kind of yesty collection, 

; mains, uncorrected. “Who have been | which carries them through and through the 
1net trained on ” would rectify the grammar. The | most fond and winnowed opinions; and do 

last two words quoted might be suspected, but but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are 

5 s ’ 7 3s = _ 908 
and Shakespeare has in ‘1 Henry IV,’ Pa om. i V. ii, 195-202. 
the “we did train him on,” and few knew his Here (2 reads “‘ prophane and trennowed,”’ 
\iry plays so well as Scott. and Professor Wilson therefore proposes 
e, I Chap. xxxiv.—This last chapter is clumsy, | profound and winnowed,” the sense being 
by including in the text matter better fitted for that Osric succeeds in imposing upon the 
Xa- notes. Scott writes of the historian Princess : pee’ of por — Actually a scrutiny 
au- ; s reveals the substantial correctness of the 
Having thus concluded her history, she | pj. J: po Sled Bad : 

the adds the following two lines :— Folio version. The clue lies in the imagery 
by The learned Comnena lays her pen aside, | SUggested by “ yesty collection. I read as 
ch- What time her subject and her father died. | follows, and add one or two comments : 
re The original Greek, given in a footnote A kind of yeasty collection, which carries 
- without breathings or accents, is more liter- | —— - An tng Raga the most fond and 

ally owed opinions, etc., etc. 
ich 4 ‘> Voanet _y ” _ P 

in When Alexius Comnenus ceased to be, (1) “ Yeasty collection.’” Yeast and al 
is Then his fair daughter ceased her history. purities collect at the top of the fermenting 
ee Re ete ok Mid die ilk ok thie | works in brewing; they are subsequently 

, oy ween aad sng gic 5 oe. | cleansed from the liquid. ‘‘ Collection’ is 
ott Alexiad ’ remains in a fragmentary state, 4 familiar term in brewing 
Pi oo ee Sr ae “od = (2) ‘‘ Carries them through and through.” 

ss >. sardly Cal’ For the transposition compare : 
ld herself ‘‘ fair,’ though she might easily | . hice re 
.p- claim to be ‘‘ learned.’’ The editor of the | Blasts ch Jannety blow he through 
on Teubner text ascribes the Greek verses to Pos- | and through. * Winters Tale’ IV. iv. 12. 
sinus. and for the underlying idea : 
y I have noted the greater part of Scott’s I will through and through cleanse the foul 
ar Latin references because his accomplishment _ body of the infected world. 
Ie, in that way is seldom recognised. He de- “As You Like It.’ IT. vii. 59. 
el clared in his ‘ Journal,’ Oct. 25, 1826, that (3) ‘‘ Winnowed.’’ In Shakespeare and 
, “IT know nothing of the Latin lingo.’” This other writers this word sometimes means ‘‘ to 
l’s was his modesty. Making no special study separate the worthless from the valuable,” 
ne of the classics in later life and regretting his | instead of to separate the valuable from the 
deficiency in that respect, he retained what | worthless. Thus in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ : 
ue he had learned in his wonderful vague d and | Distinction with a loud and powerful fan 
could quote better than many a writer of — puffing at all, winnows the light away 
™ acknowledged scholarship. I. iii. 28. 
As V. R. In the ‘ Hamlet’ passage the word was no 
rt doubt suggested by its connection with the 
of ‘ Ms heed 6c ny (tt Wau Wl ” brewer’ s l . fhe é ot is sayl is 
: \MLET?: YESTY COLLECTION. + eg s malt. Wh at Hamlet is saying is 
‘ cole mapa : hat if you put the ferment of unsound ideas 
—Professor Dover Wilson’s ‘ Manuscript. ; tien" wate heaten.”? oft Ohmi } ial 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet’ (see ante p. 161) | a ee to the trial, 
. ail of en oe + 1 a ng Rn oat these vain bubbles are out. The imagery is 
I] ae Se Sees ~ | homely, as so often in the Elizabethans, and 
d and students. But his main theory, the | rage yy Pesagy : eneudd hich 
authority of the 1604 Quarto, which is no | SS ee ee ee eee eee 
. ei _-”. “| of course, much more homely in those days 
2 doubt based upon Shakespeare’s manuscript, | than at present. This interpretation is much 
should not be allowed to cast too much doubt | more Shakespearian than any alternative. 
upon important readings in the accepted text. | 
. One of the texts affected opens up a big ques- | H. W. CRUNDELL. 
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RAGMENT OF A LETTER OF GOLD- 
SMITH.—A catalogue, ‘One Hundred 
Collectors’ Items,’ issued 1934, by Barnet J. 
Beyer, New York, gives under No. 39 the 
text of a fragment of a letter of Oliver Gold- 
smith, thought to be unpublished (written | 
Edinburgh, December, 1753?), which, in view 
of the rarity of Goldsniith’s letters, is inter- 
esting. 
verso: 
. of my native assurance [ shew’d my 
Talent and acquird the name of the facetious 
Irishman. I have either dined or sup’d ma His 
Graces this fortnight everv second day. As I 
did not pretend to great things and let on to 
my circumstances and manner of thinking very 
freely they have recommended me to Mr. ‘Thos 
Colehit ambitions—adieu 
Oliver Goldsmith 
I have wrote my Uncle Contarine a long let- 
ter relative to the above mentioned afair. I 
eg you could see it as it is much fuller than 
i) 


OLYBRIUS. 


OGS AND THE SUPERNATURAL. — 
In Odyssey xvi., 157, Athene appeared to 
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wensiiiniiiiiias 4 has sufficient support in 
fact to be seriously treated, if examples of it 
have not been collected by observers of serious 
repute. 


L. L, 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES.—The Public Library of 
the City of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., under date of 25 Aug., 1934, kindly 
supplied the following information : 

The Boston Public Library has... a very 
important manuscript by Isaac Newton, 16 
pages of Latin text, a draft of the concluding 
chapter of his ‘ Opticks.’ The Boston Public 


| Library owns Newton’s own copy of this work, 


| ing Transcript, by Dr. 


printed in London, in 1704. The volume con. 
tains many marginal notes which were later 
incorporated in the Latin edition of the work 
as published in 1706. The sixteen-page manu. 
script above referred to agrees, with some 
changes, with the concluding chapter of this 
Latin edition. The manuscript was described 
in detail—in an article of about 2,500 words— 
in the June 7, 1924 issue of the Boston Even- 
Zoltin Haraszti, the 


| present Keeper of Rare Books at the Boston 


Odysseus when EKumeus had left, in the form | 


of a woman fair, stately and wise: 

She ... revealed herself to Odysseus, 
Telemachus could not see her, and knew not 
that she was there, for the gods do not let 
themselves be seen by everybody. Odysseus 
saw her, and so did the dogs, for they did not 
bark, but went scared and whining off to the 
other side of the yards. 

Of course, Odysseus saw her, as she came 
expressly to tell him that it was time to re- 
veal himself to Telemachus, his son. 
the dogs and their behaviour are a curious 
touch, an early recognition of gifts for re- 
cognising the supernatural which are still, 
so far as one can make out, potent to-day. 
Do dogs see or smell a ghostly presence? The 
passage in the Odyssey came to my mind 
when I heard of a lady going over a house. 
Her cairn, to her surprise, shivered and trem- 
bled, and refused to enter a certain room. 
Some persistence on the lady’s part was 
needed to discover that in this room a person 
had committed suicide. That a dog should 
be so affected when a human being felt noth- 
ing is odd. We know, however, that a dog’s 
sense of smell is far beyond that of Homo 
sapiens, atrophied as it is in us by being no 
longer needed in the struggle for life or the 
discovery of food. 

I find nothing on the point 
‘Primitive Culture’ 


in Tylor’s 
or’ other books I have 


consulted. But I presume that this doggish | 


| capacity of Master of the Mint. 
but | 


| Isaac Newton, 


| his estate. 


But | 


ings Papers, 


Public Library. The Library also has a frag- 
ment of a voucher signed by Sir Isaac in his 
The date is 
June 20, 1706; the voucher acknowledges the 
receipt of the sum of £1,149/8/4. 


The Assistant Curator of the Henry E. 
Huntingdon Library and Art Gallery, at 
San Marino, California, writing to me, Oct. 
11, 1934, says: 


We have no original manuscripts of Sir 
but in our Hastings papers 
there is an account book of the executors of 
A reference to this manuscript 
will be found in Vol. i, p. 415 of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission’s report on the Hast- 
i published in 1928. 


Under date of 23 Oct., 1934, the Secretary 


/of the Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33, East 


Thirty-sixth Street, New York City, informs 
me that the library contains the following 
material relating to Newton: 


Autograph note, no date, on an astronomical 
phenomenon. 

Papers on counterfeiters, gold and _ silver 
coinage, paper credit, the mint and its officers, 
etc. (25 ff.). 

Signature “ Ts. 
vellum, dated Feb. 

Pocket lan book for 1655-62, in 
autograph with his signature on the first leaf, 
dated 1659. 

Autograph letter signed, dated May 18, 1678, 
to Robert Hooke, asking him to forward a 
letter to Moses Pitt 

Autograph signature, dated (1711). 

Autograph signature and one line of writ 
ing, dated (1711?). 


rm ” on document on 
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/ in Autograph signature to a receipt dated May | ? - 
Py se le ' Readers’ Queries. 
ious RE. F. Micro e —______—_—__—— 
Chicago. THE MILTONIC EPITAPH ON 
m puBLIC LOTTERIES IN 1834.-—-Now that | MAZARIN. 
AN the question of such things is before the | z ; tae lt 
- public, the following may be of interest. It | N a book called Miscellany Poems on Sev- 
ae is extracted from the Hereford Journal of | _— Occasions,’ consisting of * original 
‘dl 97 Aug., 1834. I have omitted the latter | pee Y agent ig of Buckingham, Mr. 
— part of the advertisement, as it merely gives | a Sag Milton, Mr, Prior, Mrs. Behn, 
details as to purchase of tickets, and where | “-T- Tho. Brown, &c. . os Licens’d May 21, 
ery they may be obtained : 1692, printed in 1692,’’ and compiled by 
16 y ‘ : Charles Gildon, are two texts which ma 
lin The Very Last Lottery d . : . Mi y 
bl By order of the Commissioners pedis not deserve inclusion in the Milton 
ork, of the Glasgow Lottery “i We 
con. the Drawing is fixed for To-morrow (Thursday) , he ~~ is a i ical] —€- ra ie | 
ater 28 August satin lines, of irregular length, headec 
ork at Cooper’s Hall, London * Julii Mazarwmi, Cardinalis, Epitaphium : 
nu In pursuance of the Act Ist Autl Joh. Milton.” beainni I I 
maa & Ind of Will. iv. Cap. 8 Authore Joh. Milton.’’ beginning, on p. 29, 
Se Ss a nS | el 
| ,000, ,000, ,V0U, 600, £1,500, | jallie Rex, Italus 
“ms £1,400, £1,100, etc. Kcclesie Presul Laicus 
the Hersert Sournam® and continuing in a rather bombastic and 
‘ton Ciro _ | abusive tone. 
ag: ARISH REGISTERS: CURIOUS EN- It is followed by a six-line epigram turning 
2 is TRIES. — The registers of the parish | on the old pun of gallus meaning cock or 
the church of Great Amwell, which date from ! Frenchman. 
the year 1558, contain some rather curious | Sn iin a See 
E entries. A selection of these is given in the | j et scion sige 
z r eee & Chios _| Estne Papa Christianus! 
at Rev, W. J. Harvey’s record of ‘Great Arn-| | gy .< / 
well, Past and Present’ (1896). Among the | pine Bagg, Oy een aa 
1: burials recorded are: ei = Bs. E napaaga : 
. Robert Lewis an impotant owld man that | Quotiescunque enim Gallus Cantat, 
Sir begged at Amwell hill was buried the xvi daye | Dominum abnegat 
ers of June (1603). P . a » euhatsime 3 
ot Phillipe Winchly of Ware an old notorious | Foe no suthos of ap rig piece 1s 
‘ipt bedlam rogue died suddenly in the fielde with- | "@med, the arrangement in the ook is paral- 
ical in our pish as hee travelled alonge and was | lel to that where a second poem by the same 
ast- buried wth us the xii_of October (1615). author as the last is given. And it seems 
William Logsden a thrivinge man of labour | certain that it was the purpose of the com- 
ury - cw ooo Ad ort ae and was buried piler to attribute the second scrap of verse 
rei George Barker a husbandman of Amwell | John Milton. 
_ Streete a man of the worlde buried October | Now several people have apparently come 
ing xxvth (1631). | upon this book, of whom the first known to 
George Brayne, a sorrye younge fellowe be- | me was a certain Mr. William Byron 
eal gan and ended the worlde all in one yeare, hee | Mowery, who on July 21, 1912, while a gradu- 
was married January 20th 1629 became a | t Po ort he U  Maepaa = t F Thi : 
father Maye 29 1630 was buried January 11th | #4 Student at the University o inols, 
ey 1630 (1631 new style). ‘ | found a copy of the ‘ Miscellany Poems’ in 
si. _ Edward Shadbolt of Awell (Amwell) labour- | the library of that institution, and consulted 
po ing man of above three score and ten yeares | the then editor of the (then projected) Col- 
allwayes a good labourer no spender without | umbia edition of Milton. Professor Trent 
i children seildome eate good meate, or dranke | . a a hee : 
in good drinke, or wore good clothes yet lived | about the lines. It seemed to Professor Trent 
af, and dyed very poore and miserable, buried that, while Gildon had indeed known Milton, 
78, Maye the xxiii (1635). | his ascription was not above suspicion, and 
a Among marriages the Register records that | grave doubts must be entertained of the 
in 1614, | authenticity of the lines, since they were first 
, William Harth and Mary Magdalen alias | printed when Milton was dead, and so could 
“it- Skinner married October iind. not deny them. In favour of the lines, how- 


C. P. Hate. ever, it might be urged that friends of Mil- 
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ton were yet living, and that we do know 
that the stern moralist had a weakness for 
humorous epitaphs, or rather half comic epi- 
taphs, such as this. That on the Cambridge 
carrier is in his Works, and there is no doubt 
in my mind of the authenticity of the one 
on Moll Cutpurse, pointed out by Mr. THorN 
Drury in ‘N. and Q.’ several years ago. 
This argument, however, might be turned 
about, and the suggestion made that Milton 
had indeed met with both poems, liked them 
and had copies made, which were found among 
his papers and ascribed to him in error after 
his death. 

At least twice in recent years I have heard 
discussion or seen letters about the epitaph, 
but the finders seem always to have had some 
hesitation about what to do with the discov- 
ery, if they could claim it as such. I think 
that it is time to put this material where 
scholars can discuss it. Perhaps we shall 
have from the readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ inform- 
ation on the reason why Gildon ascribed the 
lines to Milton, and also on persons who may 
have preceded Mr. Mowery (whom a letter 
two or three years ago, sent in care of the 
University of Illinois failed to reach) in com- 
menting on the Miltonic contents of the vol- 
ume. The British Museum has a. copy, 
pressmark, 11631.c.23. 

I do not wish to make any claims to dis- 
covery in this matter, but would point out 
that the absence of the epigram on the Pope, 
who died in 1644 and was living when the 
epigram was written, from the collection of 
1645, certainly proves that Milton did not 
think of the verses as worth collecting, and is 
a kind of special argument against his 
authorship. Of the date of the lines on 
Mazarin little can be said; he died in 1661, 
and at any later date, Milton, who had much 
to do with Mazarin as Secretary of Foreign 
Tongues, may have relieved himself, after re- 
reading his complimentary letters of State, 
by composing, but not printing, the poem. 
He did, of course, re-read those letters of 
State, for he planned to publish them, and 
prepared (so far as blindness permitted) the 
collections of his State papers we now have. 

Texts of the poems will appear, we 
hope, in the last volume of the Columbia 
Milton, unless proof of non-Miltonic author- 
ship is forthcoming. T. O. Masport. 
At NTHONY TROLLOPE AND THE ENG- 

LISH DRAMA.—Have the marginalia 
in Trollope’s copies of Elizabethan dramatists 
(vide ‘ Autobiography’ ad fin.) ever been 
published ? E. 
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THE ELEVEN SOVEREIGN’S MACES..- 
The following questions and answers 
will be found in Hansard for Nov. 5, p. 643: 


Roya Maces. 

55. Sir A. M. Samuel asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether the Chancel. 
lor’s Mace stated to have been borne before 
King Charles I as he passed to_ execution, 
and saved by Mr. Butts during the burnin 
of the Houses of Parliament in 1834, is stil 
in existence or use; and whether it can be 
identified ? 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore: 1 understand that 
one of the Royal maces in the House of Lords 
dates from the time of Charles II and the 
other from that of William IIIf. I have not 
been able to obtain any evidence that an 
earlier mace was saved by Mr. Butts on the 
occasion of the fire of 1834. 

Sir A. M. Samuel: In view of the 
archaeological importance of these maces 
would it not be possible for the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Department to compile all that 
is known historically about the 11 maces which 
are called the Sovereign’s maces? 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore: As my _ hon. Friend 
knows, the Clerk of the Works of this House 
has already published a historical note on the 
Parliamentary maces, and it is very difficult 
to know where, without considerable expendi- 
ture of time, one could possibly get any fur. 
ther data. 

Sir A. M. Samuel: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that besides the three Par- 
liamentary maces there are eight others in the 
Tower also called ‘“ Sovereign’s maces” about 
which little has been published, but which 
have an undoubted historical importance? 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore: If my _ hon. Friend 
would approach the Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries, | think they might do some 
thing about it, but it would be very difficult 
to me to find an officer in my Department to 
undertake these rather difficult researches. 

I should be very glad of information about 
the constitutional use of these maces. What 
idea do they represent, and why were they 
all made? 


F. H. 


‘ALDERS ABBEY, CUMBERLAND. 

' 1 should be glad. to know of the whete 
abouts of any records of this abbey, particu- 
larly those which relate to its min in 
other counties. 

P. D. Munpy. 


Caldrees Manor, Ickleton, Cambs. 


HOME OF BLACKADDER. — Wanted, 

any information as to the name and fam- 
ily of the wife of Colonel James Home of 
Blackadder. All that is known is that she 
was Irish. Colonel Home’s regiment, The 
Royals, may have been quartered at Kilkenny, 
for his son James was born there. He had 
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a sister, Mrs. Barfe, of Dublin, and a cousin, | YExENYLD ET HAKENYLD. — In the 
Mrs. Mary Gibson, in Ireland, and a brother, | City of York I find a plot of land men- 
Robert Home, of Portland Street, St. Mary- | tioned : 


lebone. He died in 1793. 1389. In loco qui dictus Hikenyld et Hakenyld. 
F. G. Granam STIRLING. | 1400. Hikenill et Hakenill. 


Camp Cottage, Comrie, Perths. I have other references, but never find one 


: ee B word without the other. (an anyone give me 
ONGS TO THE AIRS IN GAY’S | explanation of them? 
‘POLLY.’—Can any of your readers 


tell me where 1 can find the songs from York (Canon) Artuur A. R. Guu. 

which the tunes of the following airs in ‘ 

Gay’s ‘ Polly’ were taken? HE ARMY, 1834.—The following particu- 
Air iv., ‘‘ Sweetheart, think upon me.’’ lars appear in Berrow’s Worcester Jour- 
Air viii., ‘‘ O Jenny come tye me.”’ nal of 6 Nov., 1834: 


Air oa “ Old bs lg span etc The Army on the Ist inst— 6 Field 
Air XX1., St. Martin's Lane. - Marshals, One Commander of the Forces; 90 
Air lxviil., ‘‘ One Evening as I lay. | Generals; 196 Lt.-Generals; 216 Major 
I have in vain made search in ‘ Pills to | Generals; 295 Colonels; 588 Lt. Colonels; 816 
Purge Melancholy,’ ‘ The Merry Companion,’ eg 1,515 SE eet 2,198 Lieutenants; 
(Mall > em ie SE > om 618 Knsigns and Cornets. 
Calliope, The Musical Miscellany, The 28 Regiments of Cavalry, including the 
Hive,’ etc. Household Troops; 106 Infantry Regiments; 
A. EK. H. Swaen. 2 Rifle Brigades; 1 regt. oy eh One Ly 
. . ro ey of Engineers; One African Colonial Corps 
168, N. Amstellaan, Amsterdam. 3 Newfoundland Veteran Coys. 
TR NY ON’) vt | The Effective Force was 89,000 men; The 
Pietee ad Seana Souk wld the on Coes Lege <d men, and Non-effective force 
a | of the Army 113,149 men 
the right-hand side of the road, as one goes, ; aia 
from Fonthill Gifford to Fonthill Bishop, | . How — the latter force made up! Did , 
there are several caves, underground cham- include Militia regiments, Yeomanry, ete. ! 
bers and passages, and one of the passages | I think - ae ~~ the Commis- 
goes right under the road. I went through ‘%#!@t and Hall-pay Olicers 
them recently, and wondered whether they HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
owed their origin to Beckford or were of ' on at: oll 
later construction. I should be glad of in- [RON RAILINGS AND THEIR RE- 
formation. MOVAL. — It is the fashion now to 
Ss. H. decry iron railings round buildings, and in 

a a ae : . : some cases they have been removed, as, for 
ed ALFRED Ss EASTER Ra ge — | example, outside the Senate House, Cam- 
fy a and Englis Seas | bridge, outside the church in Langham 
sion 0 ing Alfred’s Easter Hymn.’ Eight | Place, and outside Bow Church, Cheapside, 


lines of the English version of this are | and robabl also elsewhere. Can any reader 
printed at ante p. 297. add * the list ? : 


The above is not the one known as ‘King | Tombs also were often protected by rail- 

Alfred’s Hymn,’ the Latin of which begins : | ings, and some examples of this are still to 

Matutinus altiora, | be seen—as round the tomb of Edward the 

Sol ut surgens tollit ora; | Black Prince at Canterbury, where also, 

I have the’whole of that and its transla- | I think, there are others, including the tomb 
tion into English verse. | of Archbishop Chichele. 

F. G. Watker. In Westminster Abbey is the tomb of Simon 

Upton Lovel Rectory, Warminster, Wilts. Langton with a portion of the original rail- 


| ings about it, unless it has been removed in 

OPE OF SAND.—In folk-tales a person | recent years. 
on whom someone wishes to impose an | Similar railings are to be seen in front of 
impossible task is often asked to make a rope | the Founder’s tomb at the London Charter- 
of sand. Examples from English and Irish | house (1611), and it has been thought that the 
folk-tales wanted. | railings may have formed part of Sir Walter 
B. ‘de Manny’ s tomb, the founder of the Car- 
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thusian Priory there in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 


Railings very similar in design were form- | 


erly, I understand, in the church of St. 
George in the Borough, but from inquiries 
made it seems they are not now there, prob- 
ably having been removed in process of restov- 
ation a number of years ago. 


mn. W. U. 
JALLE CRUCIS ABBEY: ARMS.—Can 


anyone explain the curious coat-of-arms 
attributed to this Abbey ? 
EK. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks 


RANCIS AISKELL.—In the London 

Gazette, 26 Feb., 1763, quoted in the 

Newcastle Journal, No. 1241, Feb. 26 + Mar. 
5, 1763, is the notice: 

Whitehall. Feb. 26, 1763—The King has been 
pleased to constitute and appoint Francis 
Aiskell, Esqr., his Majesty’s Consul at 
Malaga in Spain. 

Can anyone say where this man belonged, 
or give any more particulars of him? 


J. W. Fawcett. 


MAYOR’S BODY-GUARD.—The ancient 
ceremony of swearing in fourteen mem- 
bers of the Mayor of Durham’s body-guard 
took place at the Durham City police court 
on Monday, Oct. 29. The retiring Mayor, in 
thanking the members of the guard for their 
services during the past year, said there were 

few towns that have a similar guard. 
What towns other than 

Mayor’s bodyguard ? 
H. Askew. 


()LD MEASURES OF DISTANCE. — I 

have an old Gazetteer of Englend. I 
cannot understand it in regard to distance of 
towns from London. For instance, Ripon, 
Yorks, is given as 158 c.m. 190 m.m. from 
London; Oxford as 47 c.m. 55 m.m. from 
London. What is the meaning of “ c.m.’’ 
and ‘‘m.m.”’ 

J. M. Cooper. 


\ ODERN  FOLK-LORE : PONTIUS 


PILATE’S EARS.—The kind friend to | 


whose activity all the comfort of my flat 


is due, when talking the other day of her | 


small grandson, said: ‘‘ He’s a regular little 
Pontius Pilate!’ ‘‘ Why Pontius Pilate?’ 
I enquired. ‘‘ Because of the way his ears 

Pontius Pilate had his ears stick- 


stick out. 
ing out, hadn’t he? We always call people 
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like that Pontius Pilate.”’ I had never heard 
|of this before. Perhaps some reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ could confirm it as a folk-belief, 
| and say where it originated, and prevails, 
| What can have been the connection between 
| Pontius Pilate and ears? 


L. R. N. 


RISTOTLE ON THE FLUTE.—It will be 
remembered that Aristotle, in the ‘ Poli- 
tics ’ passes severe strictures on the flute and 
flute-players. Boys were never to be taught 
to play upon the flute; it was not a moral 
instrument; there was something in it con- 
trary to education, for the player on the flute 
is prevented from speaking, and because of 
this of old the flute was forbidden to be used 
by the young or by freemen. Aristotle was 
clearly voicing tradition here. Did the dis- 
approval of the flute, re-inforced by the 
opinion of the great philosopher, continue 
throughout the later centuries of classical an- 

tiquity ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


DDISON’S LAST WORDS.—Young, in 

his ‘ Conjectures on Original Composi- 
tion’ tells the story of the youth summoned 
to Addison’s deathbed, to whom when he 
came the dying man was too feeble to say 
anything beyond the words: ‘‘ See in what 
peace a Christian can die.’’ Young says 
this had been ‘‘ hitherto suppressed.’’ Is 
his authority for it known? 


4 


BE. S. E. 
OURCE WANTED.—What is the source of 


the expression “ amicitiae longaevitate ”’? 
J. A.B. 


| don WANTED.—Can anyone give 
me the title of a book, play or poem in 
which a proposal of marriage was made in the 
words: ‘ Will you take the long path with 
me?” 

N. G. 
AUTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote the fol- 


lowing — 


1. “ Borne like a warrior on his shield 
So should the brave depart.” 
2. “The lake is gray, 
So still, so lone. The fowler never heeds, 
The wind goes rustle, rustle through the 
reeds.” 
(I fancy there is a remote reference to Lake 
Doiran here). 
3. “They told 
women 
Their tales of East and West — 
But their blood sang that of all their loves 
They loved a soldier best.” 


their tales of the love of 


N. G. 
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Replies. 


LIVES OF SAINTS WANTED: 
CONVERSION OF HELVETIA. 
(clxvii. 193, 228, 246, 300). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


que conversion of Helvetia to Christian- | 


ity is so closely connected ~ith this query 
that I hope I shall be excused for refer- 
ring to it. It seems certain that Helvetia 
owed her Christianity to Gaul and to Italy, 


which had access to Helvetia by the country | 


now known as Le Valais. One of the legions 
recruited its members from Thebes in Upper 
Egypt, and St. Maurice and 6,000 soldiers, 
many of them Thebans,, are said to have been 
massacred in Le Valais because they refused 


to ask pagan deities for success in a cam- | 


paign. Some Thebans escaped, fled into Hel- 
vetia, and introduced Christian worship. 
Verena, a relation of St. Maurice, reached 
Zurzach, on the Upper Rhine, and devoted 
herself to the care of the poor and sick. 

Long before this, however, according to a 
legend, St. Barnabas had reached Britain 
and there had found a noble youth, named 
Suetonius, who, when he had been converted 
and baptized, changed his name to Beatus 
the lucky one.’’ Selling all his possessions, 


he journeyed to Antioch to see St. Peter, lived | 


for seven years as a shepherd, and was then 
taken by St. Peter to Rome. The martial 
valour of the Helvetians made them well- 
known in Rome, and St. Peter sent Beatus 
to convert them. Beatus travelled into Hel- 
vetia, took up his abode in a cave near Lake 
Thun, from which he drove a dragon that 


cave till he was ninety, and was buried in 
front of it. No one denies that his remains 
were there all through the Middle Ages and 
pilgrimages to the cave were common. The 
curious part of the story is that the details 
of the life of St. Beat, when he was a hermit 
in Switzerland, are almost identical with the 
details of the life of St. Beat, the hermit of 
Laon or Vendéme. To what is this strange 
parallelism due? The earliest 
acount that exists of the Swiss hermit is 
from the pen of Daniel Agricola (1511). Did 
he then, knowing the story of the French St. 
Beat, appropriate the details on behalf of the 
Swiss hermit, of whom perhaps not too much 
was known? Or have the French admirers 


printed | 


of their hermit copied the Swiss account?! grave and Chiddingstone ; 


' useful 
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| Perhaps no satisfactory answer will ever be 
| given, but it is interesting to note that Dr. 
| Karl 


Kuenstle, in his ‘Ikonographic der 
Christlichen Kunst,’ published in 1926, con- 


'demns as unworthy of credence all that was 


printed about the Swiss St. Beat in the six- 
teenth century. He thinks it worth while 
mentioning that there is a legend to the effect 
that he was ordained a priest by St. Peter. 
If Beatus was ordained by St. Peter, then 
Baring-Gould’s suggestion that he may have 
accompanied St. Columban to Switzerland 
comes to nought. Christianized Helvetia, 
invaded by the Germans, reverted to pagan- 
ism, like England after the Anglo-Saxon Con- 
quest, and it was to combat this renaissance 
of paganism that St. Columban and St. Gall 
arrived at the lake of Zurich about 610. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


YHANTRY CHAPELS (celxvii. 297). 

ENQUIRER will find notes on chantries in 
‘N. and Q.’ of the years 1852-1878, wherein 
books are recommended. References 
are: 18. vi. (1852), 223, 305, 366, 422; vii. 
(18535), 185; ix. (1866), 238, 289, 334, 399; 
x. (1878), 381. 

The following summary of the material in 
the Public Record Office may be amplified 
by Giuseppi’s ‘ Guide to the Public Records,’ 
vols. i. and ii., and by MS. indices on the 
shelves. 

Papal Bulls providing for the suppression 
of some of the smaller monastic houses were 
issued in 1528 and 1529. For subsequent 
legislation under which all chantries were 
suppressed, the following Acts of Parliament 
must be consulted: 27 Henry VIII., c. 28; 
$1 Henry VIII., c. 13; 37 Henry VIIL., c. 4; 


| 1 Edward VI., c. 14. 
was the terror of the country, lived in the | 


The Act of 1545 appointed Commissioners 
to draw up returns in the form of certificates 


| of the names of chantries with particulars of 
| their founders, their lands, jewels, plate and 


ornaments. These certificates are among the 
Records of the Exchequer (the Augmentation 
Office). There is a MS. calendar. The Mis- 
cellanea of the Chancery (Bundle 7) also 
contain a few returns to Commissioners re- 
lating to chantries under the Act 37 Henry 
VIIi. Muniments of the suppressed reli- 


| gious houses will be found under Deeds (Aug- 


mentation Office); and vols. Ixvii. and Ixviil. 
of Miscellaneous Books contain particulars 
for the sale of chantries. There is a manu- 
| script calendar with index of places. Vols. 


exlix. and cl. relate to the chantries of Chal- 
ccxlvii. to 


Vol. 
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warrants for pensions to incumbents of late 
chantries ; Vol. cecclxxi. to accounts of chan- 
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tries in Lichfield; and Vol. cecexcii. to sti- | 


pends of chantry priests, and accounts of 
chantries in Staffordshire. 

In the section Treasury of the Receipt 
(Books), Vols. cx. and exii. notice chantries 
at All Hallows, Barking, and Campsey, Co. 
Suffolk. 
lars for grants of the possessions of chan- 
tries. (Kdward VI., 2 vols., with index). 

The Records of the Duchy of Lancaster, of 
which lists and indices exist, contain certi- 
ficates of chantries that belonged to the Duchy 
in nine counties in the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI. Vol. cxxxv. of Miscel- 
laneous Books consists of copies of grants of 
lands of chantries, 1-7 Edward VI. There 
is an inventory of the Records of the Duchy 
in the Series of Lists and Indices., No. xiv. 


G. W. Wricar. 


See ‘N. and Q.,’ clix. 43, 142, 177; and G. 
H. West, ‘Gothic Architecture’ (London, 
1911); F. H. Crossley, ‘ English Church 


Monuments’ (London, 1921); and ‘ Sussex 

Chantry Records,’ by E. Ray, Sussex Record 

Soc., vol. xxxvi. (1931), pp. xxviii-ix. 
Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


If, as it would appear, your correspondent 
wants some account of the purposes of the 
chantry chapel in the eyes of its founders, 
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Anne Ascue, called hether, and likewise his| i 


be her 
allegacion, 
pointed to returne to his country 


wife, who refused him to 


hosbande 
withoute any honeste 


was a 
tyll 


e 
| should be eftsoones sent for; and for that she 


Vols. cclviii. to celx. give particu- | 


was very obstynate and headdy in resonyng of 
matters of relygeone, wherein she shewed her. 
selfe to be of a naughty oppinyon: seeinge no 
perswasione of good reason could take place 
she was sent to Newegate to remain there to 
answere to the lawe. (Archwologia Vol. xviii, 
p. 129). 


There is another account of her in ‘ Asso- 
ciated Architectural Society Reports and 


| Papers,’ vi., pp. 117-135, but I have not 


and of the part which the ideas connected | 


with it played in mediaeval life, she might 
consult a book recently published at the 
Cambridge Press, by Miss K. L. Wood-Legh, 
entitled ‘Studies in Church Life under 
Edward III.’ This was noticed in 
‘N. and Q.’ at ante p. 125. 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


NNE ASKEW’S CHILDREN (clxvii. 
316).—In the pedigree of Ayscough of 
Stallingborough and 8. Helsey, in Lincoln- 
shire Pedigrees, Harl. Soc., 1902, the mar- 
riage of Anne to Thomas Kyme appears on 
p. 61, but no children are mentioned ; whilst 
Thomas’s name is not in the pedigree of 
Kyme of Friskney, or of Stickford. Anne 
is said to have resided at Austhorpe al. : 
Ewerby Thorpe, 4 miles E. of Sleaford, till 
her imprisonment, so an account of her comes 
into ‘ Sketches of Sleaford,’ Creasey, 1825, 
p. 288. One extract quoted is from the pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council fo. 224: 
At Greenwiche, June 19th, 1546. Thomas 
Keyme of Lincolnshire, who had married one 


seen it. In none of the extracts quoted by 
Creasey is there any reference to, or indica- 
tion of, children; the Privy Council extract 
seems almost to imply there was none. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


HOULDER-GUN (clxvii. 316).—This was 
a piece for wild-fowling, fired from the 
shoulder, distinguishing it from the punt- 
gun, fired from a swivel, or lying on the boat. 
There was one with a long single-barrel in a 
gun-cupboard of my old home. The keeper who 
taught me to shoot (who always wore a tall hat 
when sporting, whose wife would not believe 
I had found a robin’s nest and a wren’s nest 
in the ivy of their lodge, because she knew 
for certain that cock-robin and jenny-wren 
were a pair, and could have only one nest) 
told me that once he took out the long gun 
to try for duck on the canal reservoir, and 
fired it: ‘* Dar it, sir, it knocked me back- 
wards.’’ Neither he, nor anyone else, used 
it again with a full charge. The extract 
quoted does not tell how many wild geese the 
two gunners killed at one shot. I was told 
by a farmer who rented land alongside the 
river Trent, below Newark, some of which 
was grass liable to flood, and frequented by 
wild-fowl, that one morning early he saw 
some thirty wild geese settle there to feed, 


/so he got out his duck-gun, loaded it with 
| swan-shot, piled up gorse on a wheel-barrow, 


| 
| 


and trundled it in front of him towards the 
flock, and when near started whistling; the 
geese being by nature curious, got their 
heads up, and bunched together, so that with 
one shot he killed eighteen. One wonders 
whether the Holkham sportsmen accomplished 
a bigger kill. 


ALFRED WELBY. 
‘‘ Shoulder-gun ’’ at the above reference is 
used in contradistinction to ‘“‘ punt oF 


stantion ’’’ gun. The one is any bore from 
.410 to a No. 4, the other is held in position 
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in a punt by a breech-tackling and other 
methods and shoots up to 2 lbs. of large shot 
or more. I have myself with a close choke 
12 bore shoulder-gun shot wild geese. Vide 
that classic ‘ Hawker’s Instructions to Wild- 
fowlers.’ 

F. WILitiamM COCK, M.D. 


The ‘“‘shoulder-gun’’ is an 
shoulder in contradistinction to a punt-gun 
which is a much larger and heavier weapon 
fixed on a swivel to the punt. The 12-bore 
shot-gun is the one in general use, but the 
sportsmen mentioned may have been using 8 


or 10 bore guns, typical wildfowl guns. 
oS. PB: 


This term, which is quite common, is used 
simply to differentiate between the ordinary 
shot-gun (fired from the shoulder) and the 
swivel-gun or punt-gun (a ‘‘ young cannon ”’ 
mounted in a punt). ‘The latter fires from 
one to two pounds of shot, and bags of from 
twenty to fifty geese with a single shot have 
been recorded. When comparing bags of 
wildfowl it is, therefore, essential to know 
which weapon was used. 

A. R. L. M. 


OHN TAWELL, THE QUAKER MUR- 

DBERER (clxvi. 315).—In 
entitled ‘ Life, Trial and Execution of John 
Tawell,’ printed by Harrison, of Aylesbury, 
it is stated that Tawell was not born of 
Quaker parents, but after reaching years of 
manhood he applied for admission. The 
Society of Friends postponed his admission 
for a considerable period, but ultimately he 
succeeded in obtaining recognition from them. 
He had not joined their fellowship more 
than four months when he married his first 
wife and, she not being a Quakeress, he was, 


mously expelled. After his return from 
transportation he married again—this time 
a Quaker—and she was excommunicated from 


himself previously expelled. Though he had 
never been received a second time into com- 
munion with the Friends, yet he was much 
respected by many of their number. 

A pamphlet called ‘ The History of John 
Tawell’ states that his father’s name was 
Thomas Tawell. This pamphlet emphasizes 
his friendship and intimacy with Quakers, 
but says nothing of his joining them. The 
consequence of his second marriage to a widow 
Mrs. Cutforth—was a ‘ disowning ”’ of her 
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by a formal act of the ‘‘ quarterly meeting ”’ 


‘of ‘‘ Friends,’’ the rules of that body not 
| tolerating a union which is not first sanc- 


| tioned by its members. 


(These quotations 
from both publications are practically ver- 
batim). Tawell is not included in the 


| * D.N.B.’ 


ordinary 
smooth-bore shot gun and is fired from the | 


| Kidwelly 


A. M. COLEMAN. 


OHN DAVIES OF KIDWELLY (clxvii. 

316).—There is a life of John Davies of 
in Anthony Wood’s ‘ Athenae 
Oxonienses,’ vol. iv. (Bliss), 382-385, and, of 
course, in the ‘D.N.B.’ In both are long 
lists of his works. Sir Sidney Lee, in the 
‘ D.N.B.’ gives the titles of thirty-four trans- 
lations, of six books, to which a letter or pre- 
face of his is prefixed, of another work which 
he seems to have edited, and of ‘A History 
of the Civil Wars of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ with the authorship of which he is 


| credited. Among the sources of information 


are Williams’s ‘Eminent Welshmen’ and 
‘“N. and Q.,’ 4 8. vi., 279. His date is 
given as 1627 ?-1693; he was born and died 


| at Kidwelly, ‘‘ leaving behind him,” says 
| Wood, ‘‘ the character of a genial, harmless, 
| and quiet man.” 


After a short stay at Jesus 


| College, Oxford, he removed to St. John’s, 


a_ broadside | 


in terms of the rules of the Society, unani- | 


the Society for marrying one who had been | 


SU PPRESSION OF 


Cambridge, was patronised by John Hall of 
Durham, the poet, travelled in France and 
mastered the language, settled in London and 
translated for the booksellers. 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 


LD NOTICE-BOARDS ON BRIDGES 
(clxvii. 315).—I think Mr. Bateson 
may like to add this to his collection of ‘‘ out- 
of-date notices.’ When I was a lad (1880- 
1895) I was always greatly delighted in walk- 
ing from Windsor to Ascot, by the following 

notice-board : 
ALL PERSONS FOUND TRESPASSING IN THIS SPINNEY 

WILL BE IMMEDIATELY 
SHOT. 
BY ORDER. 


He might also like this bilingual notice— 
hardly a ‘‘ translation’’—which I copied 
near Ypres in September, 1911: 

DEFENSE DE PENETRER 
DANS CE JARDIN, 


HIER LIGGEN 
WOLVEN TRAPEN. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
THE PARTICLE 


“DE” IN ENGLISH SURNAMES 
(clxvii. 236, 285). — In the lists of incum- 
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bents that are to be found hung up in many 
of our parish churches, it is noticeable that 
the ‘‘de’’ before the incumbent’s surname 
tends to be dropped about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. In some lists, it disap- 
pears before the middle of the century, in 
some after, but it generally disappears some 
time during the century. I have been in- 
formed that this was due to the fact that, 
in the fourteenth century, French ceased to 
be the official language in England. 


8. H. 


NGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAYHOUSKES | 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
(clx. passim). — There may have been a 
theatre at Dover previous to the playhouse 
erected in 1790, as I have found a notice 
in the Kentish Gazette of 25 July, 1788: 

By the Dover Company of Comedians. 

Ten nights amusement. A neat and commo- 
dious Theatre is fitted up at New Romney, and 
will be opened Monday evening next July 28, 
with the Comedy of “ The Busy Body.” 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Littlehampton. 


| ELICS OF CAPTAIN COOK (elxvii. 58, 
102, 122, 154, 178, 213).—With refeience 
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(JHAPLAINS OF NORFOLK ISLAND 

(clxvi. 43, 243, 285; clxvii. 66).—My miss- 
ing List of Chaplains of Norfolk Island (vide 
last reference) has turned up, and at the 
same time I have had an interesting com- 
munication from Mr, Herbert J. Rumsey, 
President of the Executive Council of the 
Society of Australian Genealogists, Sydney, 
New South Wales (for which I am grateful), 
giving some names, all of which, with one 
exception, are in my list. My names, with 
their dates, are: 

1. Richard Johnson. First Chaplain of the 
Church of England, in Australia (1788- 
1802) ; visiting Chaplain at Norfolk Island. 

2. James Bain. Chaplain to the New South 
Wales Corps (now 102nd Regiment); chap- 
lain to the Corps at Norfolk Island, and te 


| the civil and convict population there, Janu- 


| ary, 1792-May, 1793. 


3. Samuel Marsden. Second chaplain of 
the Church of England in Australia (1794 
1838) ; visiting Chaplain at Norfolk Island. 

4. Henry Fulton. Assistant Colonial Chap- 
lain at Norfolk Island, May, 1801--—-, 1806. 

Names wanting 1807-1835. 


5. Henry Tarlton Stiles. Canterbury visit- 


| ing Chaplain at Norfolk Island in 1835. 


to Mr. James Fleck Burnicle (ante p. 178) | 
| (cf. last reference). 


he is reported to have left by will: 

The brooch (formerly a buckle) which had 
belonged “to Captain Cook the circumnavi- 
gator and was given to my grandmother, Anne 
Burnicle, by Mrs. Cook, the captain’s widow,” 
to his niece Kathleen Mary Burnicle, desiring 
that it should remain in the family. 

A. H. W. Fynmonre. 

Littlehampton. 


()NIONS AND DISEASE (celxvii. 314). - 
The belief that an onion can prevent the 
spread of infectious or contagious disease is 
firmly held still in rural Cheshire. An old 
country-woman of my acquaintance, who died 
recently, was accustomed to peel an onion 
and place it on the mantel-shelf whenever 
there was an epidemic of measles, scarlet 
fever or the like. She told me of its efficacy 
during a serious small-pox epidemic years 
ago. An onion was hung over the door of 
the post-office at Stockton Heath, and though 
people were going in and out every day, 
nobody in the house caught ihe disease. 
After the epidemic had died out the onion 
was taken down, and it was all pitted with 
marks; as she said: ‘‘ all the small-pox had 


flown straight to the onion.” 
A. W. Boyp. 
Frandley House, near Northwich, Cheshire. 





6. Thomas Sharp. Chaplain, 1837-1839; 

7. Edward Rogers. Chaplain in 1842. 

8. Thomas Beazley Naylor. Chaplain in 
1845. 

9. George Hunn Nobbs. Chaplain 1856- 
1884 ; died there November, 1884, aged eighty- 
five. 

I have the names of two other chaplains, 
Frederick Shum Batchelor, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Arthur Davenport, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (1845), who were 
both chaplains before 1870, but their correct 
dates are wanting. Mr. Rumsey gives me 


another name: —— Elliott, who was succes- 
sor to Mr. Stiles, of whom at present 1 know 
nothing. 


Satley, Co, Durham J. W. Fawcett. 
HE BIRKHEADS OF WIGAN (elxvii. 
225, 262, 302, 318). — The Rev. Daniel 
Birkhead, D.D., (probably of Cambridge)— 
place of birth unknown—was Rector of Eggles- 
cliffe, Co. Durham, 1610-1624; present at 
Primary Visitation of Dr. Neile, Bishop of 
Durham, 25 June, 1618; Prebendary of the 
Sixth Stall in Durham Cathedral, 14 July, 
1619-3 Aug., 1620; and of the Tenth Stall in 
the same cathedral, 3 Aug., 1620-24 Nov., 
1624; Rector of Winston, Durham, 1620-1624; 





died in the College, Durham, 24 Nov., 1624, 
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; buried in Durham Cathedral ; 
M.I. there (in Latin); will dated 24 Nov., 
1624; bequeathed lands at Aislaby, Co. Dur- 
ham, to Alice, his wife—she executrix ; men- 
tions his mother, Mary Birkhead, and 
brother, Nathaniel Birkhead (to whom the 
Aislaby property was to go after his wife's 
death) ; sisters, Mary Birkhead, Mary Bull, 
sister Barber, sister Thomson, sister (Mary) 
Arrowsmith, sister Place; nephew Thomas 
Bull, and nieces—Bridget, Barber, and hen 
five sisters, and sister Thompson’s children ; 
—Mrs. Place, Mr. Robert Place, and Mr. 
Lampton. Some of these “ sisters ’’ were 
really sisters-in-law. He married, c. 1585, 
Alice, daughter of Robert Place of Dinsdale, 
Esq., Co. Durham (who had been baptized 
at Dinsdale in 1561), who survived him and 
was living in 163., but I know not the date 
of her death. His mother, who presented a 
Bible to Dinsdale Church, died in or about 
February, 1629, and was buried at Dinsdale. 
Was this cleric any relation of the Birkheads 
of Wigan ? 


J. W. Fawcerr. 

[The following is the account given of Daniel 
Birkhead in Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ : 
“Adm. pens. at Emanuge,, Jan. 31, 1595-6. 
Matric. c. 1596; B.A. 1599-1600; M.A. from 
Trinity, 1603; B.D. 1610; D.D. 1618; Fellow of 
Trinity, 1602; Incorp. at Oxford, 1605. R. of 
Langton, Yorks, 1610; of Egglescliffe, Durham, 
1611-24. R. of Winston, 1617-24. Preb. of Dur- 
ham, 1619-24. Buried in the Cathedral, Nov. 
27, 1624.”’) 

AWCETT FAMILY (clxvii. 172, 303). — 

At the Church of St. Oswald, Arncliffe, 
Yorkshire, the sum of 13s. is annually paid 
fora sermon on 5 Nov., agreeably to the will 
of William Fawcett, dated 1630. — Lewis, 
‘Topographical Dictionary of England,’ i. 
(1844). ‘‘ A School was erected [at Halton 
Gill, by Arncliffe, Yorkshire] in 1630, by 
William Fawcett, and endowed by him, with 
an annuity of £13 6s. 8d. for the instruction 
of poor children.’’—Ibid. ii. (1831), 301. 

The following inscription is on a stone in 
Rowley Church, Yorkshire: ‘‘ Here lyeth 
the body of Mary Fawsitt of Latham, wife 
to Mr. Hugh Fawsitt, died Feby. 23rd, 1732, 
aged 70. Near this place is interred the body 
of Hugh Fawsitt, Esq., of Hunsley, son of 
the above Hugh and Mary Fawsitt; he de- 
parted this life, the 19th day of June, 1752, 
aged 47.” 

J. W. Fawcerr. 
NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (elxvi. 

352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101, 

122, 156, 176, 214, 229, 286).—Stith Thomp- 
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son brings in his ‘ Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature’ (‘Indiana University Studies,’ 
vol. xix., Bloomington, Ind., 1932), vol. i., 


| pp. 119-120, the classification of mythologi- 


cal materials connected with the Milky Way: 


| Origin of the Milky Way; Milky Way a 
‘hunting party; Milky Way as the Wild 
| Hunt; Milky Way as path of souls (demons) ; 


Milky Way as a river; Milky Way as a 
stitched seam in the sky; Milky Way as 
milk from breast of a woman; Milky Way 
as the sperma of the Gods; Milky Way as 


| path of a bird of passage; Milky Way as 


smoke (ashes). Tracing the bibliographical 
sources indicated there, one could easily en- 
large the list of names for the Milky Way 
already given here. 
Orto F. Baser. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


‘‘ During the prevalence of superstition the 
credulous were taught to believe that the 
Galaxy, or Milky Wes, in the heavens was 
the peculiar residence of the Virgin, whence 
it obtained the name of ‘Walsingham Way.’ ”’ 
—- ‘Top. Dict. England,’ iv. (1831), 

74. 


J. W. Fawcert. 


“FISH” AS CARD COUNTERS (celxvii. 

279, 319).—If the word ‘‘ Fish ”’ in this 
sense is derived either from ‘‘ ficher’’ or 
from ‘“‘ fiche,’”? it seems evident that the 
mother-of-pearl fishes which I have some- 
times seen in old curiosity shops, and which 
are mentioned by Str ALFRED WELBY, were 
not introduced until after the word had been 
adopted and its origin forgotten, being pre- 
sumably made to fit the word. On the other 
hand, if these fishes were the original ‘‘fish,”’ 
the name spread to counters of other shapes. 
When I was a boy in the ’eighties, we often 
played vingt-et-un at home- with mother-of- 
pearl counters, round (counting six), rect- 
angular (three) and long narrow rectangles 
(one), which were always called ‘ fish.’’ 
They had belonged to my grandfather and the 
name certainly dated from his time. They 
never had any equivalent value in cash, so 
far as I know; anyhow, we never played for 
money. 

G. H. Wuire. 
222, South Norwood Hill 

BOWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES 

(clxvii. 117, 157, 214, 230, 247, 267, 
| 284, 504, 340).—In ‘ The Games of Children ’ 
by Henry Bett, M.A., Methuen, 1929, (price 
' 5s.), a large number of salutes to sneezers are 
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collected, salen with related superstitious 


practices and beliefs (pp. 89-92). “The 
thought seems to be originally that . . . your 
spirit may escape in the act, and another 


spirit may seize the chance of entering your | 


body, or of gaining some power over you.” 
The examples given date from Homer and 
the Old Testament downward, and range 
from Britain to the Eastern Pacific. 

W. Water GILt. 


AMILY PRAYERS (elxvii. 173, 211, 245, 
284). — My host in Richmond, Va., in 
1924 or 1925, had family prayers; he was 
of English ancestry, and ‘‘ Catholic’’; I am 
not quite sure that he meant to tell me he 
was of the Church of Rome. He was a man 
of past sixty. “ 


GAFETY CROSSINGS AND TRAFFIC 
LIGHTS (clxvii. 314).—The poster ex- 
plaining the signal erected in Bridge Street 
in 1868, has Jong had its place in Scotland 
Yard’s Museum, and is not a recent dis- 
covery. The apparatus was mentioned by 
Sir John F. Moylan in ‘Scotland Yard’ 
(1929), and described at some length in The 
Times of Dec. 24, 1931. The present interest 
in it seems to be the result of Miss Yvonne 
French’s inclusion of a paragraph about it 
in her recently published ‘ News from the 
Past.’ 
A. R. L. M. 
OSITION FOR SLEEP DETERMINED 
BY POINTS OF THE COMPASS 
(clxvii. 315).—Interesting letters on this sub- 
ject appeared in The Times, Sept. 5 to Oct. 
13, 
A. R. L. M. 


ERR OF CHALTON (rectius CHATTON) 
(elxvii. 261).—Has X. Y. Z. got his par- 
ticulars correct? Walter Ker (not Kerr), of 
Littleton, married Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam Strother, of Kirknewton. Their son, 
John Strother Ker, inherited the whole Kirk- 
newton estate in 1726, on the death of Mark 
Strother, the last surviving brother of Wil- 
liam Strother. 

Mary, the wife of Walter Ker, died 15 
Mar., 1721/2. She was born at Seaton Dela- 
val 21 Oct., 1685: bond of marriage 10 Oct., 
1702. Her mother was Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Ralph Delaval. 

John Strother Ker (or Kerr), of Fowberry, 


her son by Walter Ker of Littleton, in Scot- | 


land, was baptized at Norham 28 Sept., 1704. 
He entered on the estates in 1726, and sold 
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them in 1762. 

Ramsey. 

_ The Alnham Register contains the follow- 

ing entry: 
1754 Dec. 11. 


He married the Lady Jean 


Walter Ker of the Parish of 


| Chatton [not inca and Dorothy Colling- 


wood of the Parish of Alnham_were married 
in Alnham Church by Licence December 11th 
in the year 1754 by me Geo. Lindsay, Vicar. 

This marriage was solemnized between Us 
Walter Ker, Dorothy Ker alias Collingwood in 
the presence of us Thos. Collingwood and Thos, 
Cuthbertson. 


The particulars about the Alnham Mar- 
riage are given by David Dippie Dixon in 
‘Whittinghame Vale,’ and the rest has been 
taken from the Strother pedigree in the 
‘ Northumberland County History,’ vol. xi. 


H. Askew. 


EKFERENCE WANTED = (elxvii. 299). — 
There are two counts de Maistre, famous 
in literature; the one wanted in this case is 
Count Joseph-Marie de Maistre who was born 
at Chambéry in 1754. Many men who become 
champions of authority in later life indulge 
in a burst of Radicalism in early manhood, 
but de Maistre, like Metternich, never seems 
to have had the slightest sympathy with the 
principles of the French Revolution, which 
drowned the world in blood in the name of 
liberty, quality and fraternity. He hated the 
Revolution in its opening years, for he suffered 
cruelly owing to the French invasions of 
Savoy, and he continued to hate it until death. 
Sent in 1802 by the King of Sardinia as am- 
hassador with a meagre pittance to St. Peters- 
burg, he spent fifteen years in Russia, where 
he proved himself an indefatigable scholar, a 
man of the world and a diplomatist. In 1817 
he left Russia because he was suspected of hav- 
ing had a share in the conversion to Catholic- 
ism of members of the Orthodox Church. Re- 
turning to his native land he wrote three 
books, ‘Du Pape’; ‘L’Eglise Gallicane’ and 
“Les Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg,’ remark- 
able for their strong theocratic bias.  ‘ Les 
Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg,’ it may he ex- 
plained, does not describe, as might be sup- 
posed, the court of Alexander I and the ladies 
who adorned it, but is a series of conversa- 
tions on the moral government of the world 
hetween a count (de Maistre) a Russian 
senator (the Greek church) and a_ French 
exile. Unfortunately it was not granted to 
the author to enjoy the fame he deserved for 
his services to thought and literature as he 
died at Turin in 1821 
The story of the saint who in a vision saw 
Satan asking why he who had only offended 
once was never pardoned and God who re 
plied by the question “ Hast thou ever asked 
for pardon of me?” is to be found in one 
of de Maistre’s letters (Vol. i. 253). 
taken from an ascetical work, “the title of 


| which T forget” says the Count. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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The Minor Poems of John Lydgate. 
Part II: Secular Poems. Edited by Henry 
Noble MacCracken and Merriam Sherwood. 
(Humphrey Milford for the Early English 
Text Society. £1 10s.). 


quis edition, as the title-pages of the vol- 
umes tell us, is an attempt, by use of all 
available MSS., to establish the Lydgate 
canon. The 450 or so pages of the secular 
poems before us comprise love poems of the 
courtly fashion of the day; satirical poems; 
narratives; poems political, occasional and 
didactic, and then a score or so of short 
poems which the editors call ‘‘ Little Homi- 
lies with Proverbial Refrains.’’ This is the 
section of the whole edition which may per- 
haps serve best to reveal Lydgate’s quality 
to the general reader. Contrasting him with 
Chaucer, or with Villon, and comparing him 
with the secondary poets of our own day, one 
perceives, on the one hand, how great a 
genius was needed in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries to attain that clearness 
and vivacity, that hitting of the right detail, 
that happy enough-and-not-too-much which 
are elements in the undying freshness of 
Chaucer; and, on the other, how much the 


writers possessing no more than Lydgate’s 
native faculty to get that sort of good poetical 
effects much more satisfactorily than he did. 
A pretty part is played in the love-poems 
by the heroines taken from classical story 
mingled, in the mediaeval way, with the 
ladies of later legends. The choice of these, 
as of classical heroes in other directions, fol- 
lows the wont of the time, and the virtues 
ascribed to them are odd and pleasing. 
Niobe is a model of ‘‘ sure perseverance ”’ ; 
Cleopatra of “‘abyding stabulnesse’’ ; Ariadne 
of ‘‘ disrecioun.’ ‘The Complaint of the 
Black Knight’ — too long drawn out and 
monotonous to be much enjoyed now-a-days— 
has some vigorous stanzas, as: 
Peril of dethe, nother in se ne londe 
Hungre ne thrust, sorowe ne sekenesse, 
Ne grete emprises for to take on honde, 
Shedyng of blode, ne manful hardynesse, 
Nor ofte woundynge at sawtes by distresse, 
Nor inpartyng of lyfe, nor dethe also: 
Al ys = noghte, Love taketh non hede 
erto. 


Sometimes a musical line or two, with a 
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| ist’s topic. 
| blamed in them is 


| 


development of their readers’ taste for these | Sen Se Se 


excellences and the long practice of poetry | 
and criticism behind them have enabled verse- | 
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| simple happy picture in it, as: 


The same tyme, I herde a larke synge 
Ful lustely, agayne the morowe gray, 
which comes early in ‘ The Floure of Curtsey ’ 
(on the whole the most satisfactory of the 
love poems), strikes a note which seems to 
sound faintly through the rest of the poem. 
‘ The Floure,’ it will be remembered, contains 
one of Lydgate’s most attractive tributes to 
Chaucer : 
Chaucer is deed, that had suche a name 

Of fayre makyng, that beg ag oe wene, 

Fayrest in our tonge, as the laurer grene. 

We may assay for to countrefete 

His gay[e] style, but it wyl not be; 
The well is drie, with the lycoure swete, 

Bothe of Clye and of Caliope. 

The dozen satirical poems, though they are 
apt not to go fast enough, and though the 
refrain, which is a feature of many of them, 
in no case perfectly hits the mark, are pretty 
good fun. Women are frequently the satir- 
Among the faults most bitterly 
““newfangleness.”” <A 
stanza about Sampson and Delilah (Dalida, 


| Lydgate calls her) in the ‘ Examples against 


Women,’ may show his handling of his topic: 


For he ment trouth, and she was variable; 
He was ffeithfull, and she was vntrewe; 
He was stedfast, and she [was] vnstable; 


newe, 

She wered colours of many divers hewe. 
In stede of blewe, which is stedfast and clene, 
| She loved chaungis of many dyvers grene. 
| The best of the satires is ‘ The Order of 
| Fools ’—three score and three of them— 
| which is full of proverbial phrases (‘‘ he that 
| hath two facys in on hood ’’; ‘‘ a fface vnst- 
| able, gasyng Est and South’’; ‘‘ An hardy 
| mouse, that is bold to brede In cattys eris ’’) 
as well as sturdy scorn. 

The stories include ‘ The Churl and the 
Bird’ and ‘ The Debate of the Horse, Goose 
and Sheep,’ which with the ‘ Isopes Fabules’ 
illustrate Lydgate’s method of half-satiric, 
not unskilful but yet rather ponderous, 
moralising, wherein his period contrasts with 
the moralisers of later centuries. The ‘ De- 
bate’ has passages in it as interesting as 
any Lydgate ever wrote; and the tales about 
the Two Merchants and about Guy of War- 
wick are pleasantly told. 

The political and occasional poems—verses 
on various court festivities, and for mum- 
ming in different places—though there is 
little touch of poetry in them, again display 
Lydgate’s skill, and have their importance as 
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contributions to our picture of the times. The 
‘Title and Pedigree of Henry VI’ and 
various passages in other poems concerned 
with the King go to attest contemporary views 
on the King’s claim to the crown of France. 
‘The Kings of England sithen William Con- 
queror’ especially in the later redaction 
which includes some popular legends, sums 
up the popular ideas which, no doubt, were 


in the minds of the bulk of the audiences | 


who went to see Shakespeare’s historical 
plays. No doubt, as history it leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but there are amusing 
touches in it. It records with care where 
each King is buried. 

The editing here is conformable to that of 
the rest of the canon. The volume is occupied 
by the text of the poems with note of the 
manuscript whence each several one is taken ; 
variants set out at foot of the pages where 
they occur; and the marginal guides to sub- 
ject as before. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary. Third edi- 
tion. Revised by H. W. Fowler and H. 
G. Le Mesurier. (Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 


| its third edition this dictionary, which 

has received such emphatic and amply de- 
served praise, runs to 1,524 pages. This is by 
the addition of some sixty pages containing 
2,633 new articles, about half of which extend 
articles already existing, and most of the re- 
mainder record words which now find a place 
for the first time. As many as 1,350 com- 
binations and phrases have been added. Mr. 
H. W. Fowler did not live to see the work 
completed, but Colonel Le Mesurier tells us 
that all words about the rightful inclusion of 
which there was any doubt had been referred 
to him for approval. 

The new matter, as was to be expected, con- 
sists largely of the words, belonging to scien- 
tific and technical erudition, which have 
obtained general currency by means of broad- 
casting. With these we have numerous good 
Americanisms, both words and phrases; a 
fair amount of slang, a few historical words 
such as ‘‘ Abraham-man,’’ ‘‘ mayhem,”’ 
** quo warranto,”’ ‘* tumbrel,’’ and a consider- 


able number of words—mostly of great in- | 


terest—adopted from the French. 

It seems that Sinclair Lewis’s ‘ Babbitt’ 
has produced a word, ‘‘ babbittry,’’ meaning 
—in a derogatory sense—the moral and social 


tone prevalent among business men. Anothe 
word derived from a name found worthy 
inclusion, is ‘‘ Birrellism,” meaning pungent 
yet kindly comment on life from Augusti 
| Birrell’s way of putting things. One wonder 
whether either of these will be in use t 
years hence. ‘‘ Ruritania,’’ we think, has 
better chance to survive. ‘‘ Furry Dance,” 
dance through the streets as part of 
ancient festival kept on May 8 at Helston 
| in Cornwall, is tentatively derived fro 
feriae. Piltdown, in Sussex, is not a parish 
it is a hamlet of the parish of Fletching 
Swiss German has not contributed much 
our vocabulary, but here we learn that it hag 
given us ‘‘ putsch.’”’ We have never actually 
encountered ‘‘ undergraduette ’’—it is appar 
| ently a journalist’s word—but it is consid 
| ered well enough established to be inser 
| with addition of ‘(joc.)”. It will be s 
| by the few examples we have given that 
inclusiveness is generous. This is made pos 
| sible partly by the ingeniously economie 
| composition of the articles and, in parti 
| lar, by the excellence combined with brevitj 
of the definitions. This has always be 
a warmly admired feature of the ‘ C.0.D.) 
and we found the Addenda up to the standa 
| of the whole. A pretty example is the defini 
‘tion of ‘‘ Erl-King”’: ‘‘ Bearded goldens 
| crowned giant of Teutonic folk-lore, who lures 
| little children to the land of death.” 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 

uested to put in th» top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, cor 
pondents are requested to give within parel 
theses—immediately after the exact heading 
the numbers of the series volume and p ge 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found, ; 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value 
old books or prints 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
| charge. Contributors are requested always 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily 
| publication. 
| ‘Tae Manacer will be forwi 
| free specimen copies of to 
| addresses of friends which readers may 
py send to him. 
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